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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOME RECREATIONS,. 


I was glad to see the.communication of 
our friend, R. M. Thomas, in No. 8 of the 
Intelligencer, and would be willing to add a 
few words more to good reasons adduced by 
her, why card-playing should not be encour- 
aged by thoughtful Christian people. By 
card-playing we mean of course the games 
invented to please the bewildered mind of a 
crazy king of France in the dark ages— 
games that have such a singular fascination 
for the idle and for the uncultured that they 
have penetrated all ranks of society, and 
have displaced many other amusements of a 
character no more desirable. Perhaps no 
one will deny that these cards are the favorite 
recreation in bar-rooms and in resorts of 
such a dangerous character, that we endeavor 
to prevent our youth from ever entering 
them at all. Now is it not clear that if a 
man has never learned to care for the kind 
of entertainments there provided, he will be 
less likely to be induced to submit to the as- 
sociations which we all feel must be so dan- 
gerous to virtue? The intoxicating cup and 
the fumes of tobacco are associated in the 
imagination with the grotesque ugliness of 
the antique cards, and I believe that it is 
much the wiser and safer way to cultivate in 
the young a conscientious feeling of avoid- 
ance for all three. 
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REVIEW OF THE MAREETS... 


The argument is often used: “Our boys 
will have these amusements, and we believe it 
better that they shall not have to go from the 
family fireside to obtain them;” and again 
that “A game of cards is far more innocent 
than conversation which lacks purity or 
charity ;” or that “ Much of the readiag pro- 
vided for the youth is far more corrupting * 
than any play, and a cheerful game has a 
tendency to displace bad books.” 

In reply, we would say, we are not advo- 
cating any evil, or any gloomy fanaticism in 
our protest against cards at the fireside, and 
it seems a very poor view to take of the at- 
tractions of a Christian home, where loving 
and wise parents have their divinely ap- 
pointed place to assume that we have need 
for any doubtful expedients here. The home 
of childhood should be to the little ones a 
true Kindergarten, with the most loving— 
the most sympathetic of all teachers; to 
those of larger growth, it should be a school 
of instruction of the most attractive character, 
where all the experiences and all the perplex- 
ities of child life may be brought before the 
blessed light of parental love and wisdom, 
and where illustrative anecdote and instruc- 
tive parallel may insensibly build up the 
character and strengthen the understanding. 
Make home go beautiful, cheerful aud joyous 
that no other spot may bear any comparison 
with it. See that there is a good light and 
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pleasant teats for all around the evening 
lamp; see that healthful and entertaining 
literature is amply provided, and have fire- 
side readings of a lively tone. Our language 
is so rich in pure and elevated, as well as 
bright and entertaining books, that we have 
here an unfailing source of family social 
pleasure; but there are often times when a 
family romp or a trial of wits in some 
friendly encounter may be in place. Let 
parents sympathize and help with all these 
diversions, and it may be confidently be- 
lieved that the bar-room can have no at- 
tractions for the lads. 

In regard to talk, which runs into acrimo- 
nious gossip, we believe that the father and 
mother, who are desirous of promoting purity 
of mind and goodness of heart among their 
offspring, will find a way of banishing it 
from the home sanctuary. I have known 
homes in which the children grew to maturity 
without ever hearing their parents reflect in 
the least upon the character of any one, and 
in which the lessons of charity were con- 
stantly inculcated by the teachings of a pure 
example. Surely, there are plenty of topics 


for conversation, where there is a spirit of 


confidence and kindness fully established be- 
tween parents and children. How much 
helpful and comforting counsel does the 
father, from his standpoint of authority and 
experience, may find opportunities to impart 
to his little prattlers, and how invaluable are 
the smiling lessons which true mother love 
dispenses to her nestlings. Indeed, I know 
not how the precious hours of youth can ever 
be epared for the practice of the games which 
have been invented 


“To fill the void of an unfurnished brain ; 
To palliate dullness and give time a shove.” 


—___—__- +. — — 


_ A FREE MINISTRY. 
BY JOHN JACKSON. 


If we attend to historical facts we shall 
discover that the Christian religion flourished 
with the greatest vigor, and spread with the 
greatest rapidity, at the time when its minis- 
ters were chiefly plain and illiterate men. 
The church then enjoyed the greatest degree 
of harmony; but as soon as a theological 
education began to be regarded as an essen- 
tial qualification of a minister of the Gospel, 
the most violent controversies were intro- 
duced, and the beautiful and sublime features 
of the Gospel became obscured by the vision- 
ary speculations of men, The following quo- 
tations from Mosheim’s Ec. History will illus- 
trate this fact: 

“We see from the conversion of a great 
part of mankind to the Gospel by the ministry 
of plain and illiterate men, the progress of 
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Christianity is not to be attributed to human 
means, but to a divine power.” 

“At this time (the first century) there was 
not the least controversy about those capital 
doctrines of Christianity which were after- 
wards so keenly debated in the church. This 
is not surprising, for the bishops of these 
times were plain and illiterate men.” 

“The method of teaching the sacred doc- 
trines of religion was at this time most simple, 
far removed from all the subtle rules of phi- 
losophy, and all the precepts of human art.” 

« This appears abundantly, uot only in the 
writings of the apostles, but also all those in 
the second century which have survived the 
ruins of time. Neither did the apostles or 
their disciples ever think of collecting into a 
regular system the principal doctrines of the 
Christian religion, or of demonstrating them 
ia a scientific or geometrical order. The 
beauty and candid simplicity of these early 
ages rendered these philosophical niceties 
unnecessary; and the great study of those 
who embraced the Gospel was more to ex- 
press its divine influence in their dispositions 
and actions, than to examine its doctrines 
with an excessive curiosity, or to explain 
them by the rules of human wisdom.” 

“The number of learned men, which was 
very small in the preceding century, grew 
considerably in this, and the Christian doc- 
tors began to introduce their subtle and ob- 
scure erudition into the religion of Jesus; to 
involve in the darkness of vain philosophy 
some of the principal truths of Christianity, 
that had been revealed with the utmost plain- 
ness, and were indeed obvious to the meanest 
capacity—but this venerable simplicity was 
of short duration; its beauty was gradually 
effaced by the laborious efforts of human learn- 
ing, and the dark subtleties of imaginary sci- 
ence,” 

We do not undervalue the importance of 
learning, or — of it as a disparagement 
to any man. The improvement of the intel- 
lectual faculties is a moral duty—he who 
neglects this duty dishonors the giver of them, 
and has a proportionate deduction made from 
the sum total of his happiness. But to saya 
man must study divinity, on the same princi- 
ple that a mechanic would learn a trade, or a 
student prepare himself for the practice of 
medicine or law, with a view to become a 
minister of Christ, is to convert the Gospel 
into a commodity of commerce, which may 
be acquired by human effort, and disposed of 
for pecuniary gain. 

The essential qualification of a minister of 
the Gospel cannot be obtained at a theologi- 
cal seminary. It is a gift, which can only be 
conferred by the Holy Spirit. This, at least, 
was the vpinion of the Apostle Peter when 
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he rebuked Simon the Sorcerer, who offered 
the apostles money, thinking he could buy it. 
“*Thy money perish with thee, because thou 
hast thought that the gift of God may be 
purchased with money.” Acts viii, 20. The 
time that is spent year after year in studying 
for the ministry is, in our opinion, entirely 
wasted. Instead of relying on a theological 
education, how much better it would be for 
the minister to say : ‘Christ sent me to preach 
the Gospel, not with wisdom of words, lest the 
cross of Christ should be made of none effect.” 
Again: ‘‘ My speech and my preaching was 
not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 
in demonstration of the Spirit, and with 
power; that your faith should not stand in 
the wisdom of man, but in the power of God.” 
The plea that a minister must devote much 
of his time in making preparation for the 


pulpit, seems to us a singular idea. If Christ 
hath sent him to preach the Gospel without 


the “wisdom of words,” and qualified him 
for the service, what other preparation is 
needed ? 

Again, it is said, he is prevented from 
maintaining himself, because much of his 
time must be taken up in visiting the sick, 
catechising children, and performing various 
Christian duties among the members of his 
congregation. Now, he should certainly be 
active in doing these things, in common with 
other members of the church—they are not 
required of him alone. We cannot conceive 
how any are excluded from the performance 
of the social and religious duties so plainly 
enjoined by the Gospel, and we see no reason 
why a minister should be compensated for 
performing them, more than any other mem- 
ber of the church. Wherever Christianity 
accomplishes the most practical good in any 
community, it will be found to be the result 


of faithfulness to -these duties, on the part of 


the greatest number of the individuals com- 
posing it. 

This is our idea of Christianity; and we 
therefore suggest, that instead of expecting 
or requiring the minister to fulfill these duties 
for all his congregation, the labor shall be so 
divided that every member shall perform his 
and her own part, and thus comply with the 
command: “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ.” We see no 
reason, therefore, why the Christian minister 
should not eagage, as Paul did, in some 
ordinary business, and provide a maintenance 
for himself by his own labor. There is noth- 
ing in the employment of the farmer, the me- 
chanic, or the merchant, if honestly followed, 
that would conflict in the least with the du- 
ties required of the minister of the Gospel. 
On the other hand, by engaging in some such 
occupation, he would have a better opportu: 








nity of exhibiting to the world the practical 


‘application of the doctrines of the Gospel, 


by bringing them into closer connection with 
the every-day affairs of life. It is in man’s 
every-day intercourse with the world that 
Christian example is wanted; it is here that 
religion can exercise its mightiest influence 
for good, by establishing honesty and integ- 
rity upon substantial foundations, and check- 
ing the inordinate gratification of a worldly 
spirit. The Christian minister ought, there- 
fore, by example, as well as by precept, to 
teach others how to live in the world, and 
overcome it. As this is accomplished, the 
necessity for pulpit preaching will be propor- 
tionably lessened. 

Besides all this, the appointment of one 
man to exercise the functions of a minister 
for a whole congregation, is no improvement 
upon the practice of apostolic times. In the 
early Christian assemblies, the liberty of the 
Gospel was better understood and appreci- 
ated. There was no such monopoly of the 
gifts of the Spirit, for these were exercised by 
different individuals, to the common edifica- 
tion. None were prohibited from speaking 
who felt that they had a “doctrine” or a 
“revelation” to deliver. This is plain from 
Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians: “ Let the 
prophets speak two or three, and let the oth- 
ers judge. If anything be revealed to another 
that sitteth by, let the first hold his peace. For 
ye may all prophesy one by one, that all may 
learn, and all may be comforted.” 1 Cor. 
xiv. 

There is reason to fear that the practice of 
selecting one man to officiate in the capacity 
of a minister for a particular church has a 
tendency to lessen the individual responsibi- 
lity of the members composing it. The idea 
is easily entertained that the employment of 
@ person to attend to their spiritual interests 
releases them in some degree from the neces- 
sity of attending to them for themselves. 
That it creates false notions of worship is 
apparent from the fact that in many congre- 
gations the presence and labors of the minister 
are considered essential to its performance. 
Jesus spoke of worship as an act of the soul. 
“God is a Spirit, and they who worship 
Him must worship in spirit and in truth.” 
This is something so different from the popu- 
lar, fashionable worship of the present age, 
that it cannot fail to strike the notice of every 
sincere minded Christian. 

The ideas of worship which many enter- 
tain lead them into outward ceremonial acts 
and observances that’ can be imitated and 
performed by the worshipper of Mammon as 
well as by the worshipper of God. Hence a 
whole assembly, made. up of worldly minded 
and spiritually minded people, often join in 
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what they call the worship of the Deity. This 
is objectionable, and may lead to hypocrisy. 
As an eloquent sermon, a well-repeated prayer, 
the melody of sounds, or the bowing of the 
knee, can add nothing to the glory of God, 
because His attributes are infinite and perfect 
without aid from His creatures, it is manifest 
that nothing can be regarded as true worship 
of Him which does not better the condition of 
the worshipper. His blessing rests on the 
“ pure in heart,” the “ meek,’ the “ merciful,” 
the “peacemaker,” and those who really 
“hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 

If the outward Jewish ritual, with all its 
ceremonies, its temple, priests, altars and sac- 
rifices, could not, as the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews says, “ make him that did the 
service perfect, as pertaining to the con- 
science,” how can we expect, under the Chris- 
tian system, to be benefitted by similar observ- 
ances, or brought by these into union with 
God? If, on the other hand, we know an 
inward purification of heart—a sin that easily 
besets us subdued—a turbulent passion con- 
quered—a victory obtained over the “lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life,” by our own mental labor, aided by an 
inward grace,—then, indeed, we have ap- 
proached nearer to the Fatter of Lights, 
benefitted ourselves, and worshipped Him in 
spirit and in truth. 

The popular ideas concerning the duties of 
the Christian minister tend to lessen this 
individual labor, and make the worship of the 
Deity consist more in metapbysical discourses 
concerning religion than the practice of reli- 
gion itself— more in the externals of devotion 
than in humility and self denial. 

If we look into the professing Christian 
church, we find the world is there, with her 
representatives, as much so as she was in the 
ancient temple at Jerusalem; but we do not 
always find the Christian minister following 
Jesus’ great example in overturning the 
“tables of the money changers and the seats 
of them that sold doves,’”’ because he finds it 
his interest to countenance a worldly spirit. 

The erection of magnificent and costly 
churches in the midst of communities where 
poverty and want are imploringly staring 
affluence and extravagance in the face, and 
asking for food and raiment, seems to us to 
be incompatible with the spirit and objects 
of the Gospel; yet it is no uncommon thing 
for Christian ministers to be employed, for 
the purpose of increasing the revenues of these 
establishments. 

It was one of the proofs which Jesus gave 
of the divine authority of his mission, that 
the “ Gospel was preached to the poor” —but 
when an eloquent and man-made ministry is 
required—when the church herself conforms 


to the spirit of the world by wearing its out- 
ward emblems of grandeur—it is found more 
expedient and profitable to address the Gos- 
pel to the rich. 

Human learning and eloquence, more than 
intrinsic moral worth, are often the stepping- 
stones to a fashionable pulpit. A salaried 
ministry is tempted by a popular “ call,” and 
those who contribute most to its support are 
often promoted to a high position in the 
church, and courted as her worthiest members 
in the absence of that humble and self-deny- 
ing life which would make them what Jesus 
said such should be, “ the light of the world.’ 

It was said in the olden time, “The rich 
and the poor meet together; the Lord is the 
Maker of them all.” It is not so now. In 
our large and populous cities it is customary 
to have fashionable places of worship, in 
which an odious distinction is made between 
the rich and the poor. 

These costly edifices, like the heathen tem- 
ples of antiquity, are made attractive to the 
world. An eloquent preacher is employed to 
draw a crowded audience. The newspapers 
announce that “the Rev. has accepted 
a call to preach at the church. He is 
an eloquent minister, and those who are fond 
of pulpit oratory should not fail to attend— 
the music is especially fine.” 

The richly-deccrated pew is sold under the 
hammer to the highest bidder; he who has 
the most mon:y may secure the best seat, 
while the poor, if they are admitted at all, 
must be satisfied to remain in some remote 
corner. Thus, the church assumes the char- 
acter of a market-place, in which the gospel 
is offered to those only who have the money 
to buy it, and is made as much an article of 
commerce as a bushel of wheat or a bale of 
cotton. In apostolic times such distinctions 
in the church between the rich and the poor 
were not allowable; at least we infer so from 
the epistle of James: ‘‘ My brethren, if there 
come into your assembly a man with a gold 
ring, in goodly apparel; and there come in 
also a poor man in vile raiment; And ye 
have respect to him that weareth the gay 
clothing, and say unto him, Sit thou here in 
a good place; and say to the poor, Stand 
thou there, or sit here under my footstool : 
Are ye not then partial in yourselves, and are 
become judges of evil thoughts? Ye have 
despised the poor.” 

These evils cannot be cured until the 
church and the ministry cease to make mer- 
chandise of the gospel, return to their first 
love, and practically hold out the invitation, 
“ Ho, everyone that thirsteth come ye tu the 
waters, and he that hath no money ; come ye, 
buy and eat! Yea, come, buy wine and milk, 
without money and without price.” 
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WHAT SHALL WE TIE TO? 


S. P. Putnam, in the Christian Register, 
has an article with the above heading, from 
which we make an extract. 


. «+ Ido not think the church can tie 
to any set of doctrines, or principles, or de- 
claration of faith, or statement of truth, hew- 
ever simple. It can only tie to a function— 
to a form of practical work. Its function, 
its “ post of honor ” to tie to, is the social de- 
velopment of the race under a high moral 
purpose. 

There are social developments other ways, 
by other means; but to make men moral by 
a more benificent society is the work of the 
church. Morality depends upon sociability 
or fellowship. Crime or any sort of selfish- 
ness is anti-social. Everything, no matter 
how trivial, that brings men together in 
neighborly relations, makes for. righteousness. 

But there should be a permanent moral 
effort in this direction. It should not be a 
matter of mere pleasure or culture. The vir- 
tue of the social instincts must be recognized, 
and these unfolded because of that virtue. 
The church is set for thie, It began as a 
mighty socialistic movement, and as such it 
must continue or die. It must get rid of 
other offices it has undertaken and failed in, 
and stick to this. It must help bring men 
together, not as professors of the same creed, 
but as members of the same body; as friends, 
neighbors, seeking in the communion of a 
common nature for incitements to noble liv- 
ing. This was the strength of the church in 
the beginning, and it is the strength of the 
churches to-day. All are drifting uncon: 
sciously into social organizations. The 
“creed” takes the background.... The 
congregations are beginning to feel that they 
are not simply to be “ preached at,” or form- 
ally declare “ we are miserable sinners ;”’ but 
that they must talk with one another, shake 
hands and be friends. 

People are not sociable enough. They are 
not sufficiently acquainted in ways of good 
will, though in ways of goesip and scandal the 
acquaintanceship seems to be quite thorough. 
But to do away with gossip and scan- 
dal as well as with coarser crimes there must 
be a finer intercommunication, not in ways of 
mere belief, but of common daily living. To 
do this with intent moral purpose is the office 
of the church; and I can see no end to this 
brotherly and affectionate mission. 

Such is the function of the church in the 


of indifference is considered the proper scien- 
tific attitude; but only few can hold this, and 
they only at the expense of the highest move- 
ments of the heart. Almost all have the at- 
titude of fear; and alas! the church has too 
much insisted upon this attitude. The true 
function of the church, however, is to main- 
tain the attitude of trust. This was the faith 
of Christ, and this is faith in Him. We are 
not to define the Unknown, but simply be- 
lieve in its essential goodness, its Fatherhood. 
The church has failed in its definitions; it 
has made “ confusion worse confounded,” and 
has well deserved the rebukes and sneers of 
science. The church cannot tie to any fixed 
theology. Its work is simply to remove 
fear of the Unknown, to proclaim out of 
the intensity of its life that the Eternal is 
our Father; that the underlying power 
whence all things flow, that holds life and 
death in its grasp, is a power that makes for 
righteousness; that it is good according to 
and transcending our highest ideas of good- 
ness, and that we can trust in it wholly, 
serenely, triumphantly. 

As men know more of each other in moral 
endeavor and intercourse they will know 
more of God; through human communion we 
shall come into the Divine communion. 

Let the church hereafter cease to define or 
explain, but devote itself to the moral unfold- 
ing of men as friends, as brothers; and 
through this moral unfolding it will show 
forth the Everlasting Goodness. Theologies 
are useful for the time being; but we cannot 
“tie to” them, even the best. There can be 
no permanent “science” of God, but there 
can be a life of God, broadening and deepen- 
ing in the love we have for one another ; and 
out of man’s life to make God’s life, in per- 
petual admonition and onward impulse, is the 
ever fresh work of the church—a work to be 
pursued in the “ infinite patience of God.” 


—_—— ~~ 






































RESTRAINTS OF SOCIAL LIFE. 


It is a common supposition that wealth 
and station bring with them a proportionate 
freedom of action. The poor long for riches, 
not merely for the sake of the increased com- 
forts and opportunities they offer, but also 
for the blessed privilege, which they think 
they would then enjoy, of doing as they 
please. Something of this is undoubtedly 
true. Plentiful means take off the grinding 
necessity of continuous labor in one direc- 
tion, although often the care and anxiety 
that are substituted prove as heavy a burden 
to bear. But in many other points the drift 
is in exactly the opposite direction. The 
order, dignity, etiquette and ceremony of the 
wealthy classes impose checks and restraints 


in and through this it has a function as re- 

gards the Unknown, or “ Unknowable.” 
There are three attitudes towards the Un- 

koown—indifference, fear, trust. The attitude 
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which would be insupportable to those unac- 
customed to them. Probably no family in 
all England do less “as they please” than 
the royal family. They are bound by innu- 
merable forms, checked by the most absolute 
laws, and restrained within the narrow limits 
of court etiquette as to their most trivial 
actions. Of course, as monarchy declines, 
these restraints become less severe ; yet even 
in our own republican land they are by no 
means wanting. Perhaps it is not possible, 
nor advisable, that they should ever wholly 
ceace. Wherever order reigns these checks 
upon impulse must exist. Even the stated 
meals and the general decorum of a decent 
household impose a certain restraint upon all 
its members, which would not be felt if the 
loaf were always handy, and nothing inter- 
vened between the sense of want and its 
immediate satisfaction. At the time when 
forks were first invented, certain protests were 
made against them under the plea that “ God 
gave men good meat and they were become 
too proud to touch it with their fingers,” 
when, no doubt, the real objection to them 
lay in the trial of patience which the new 
method imposed, and the delay to the satis- 
faction of appetite which it caused to the 
uninitiated. Such simple refinement use has 
now changed from painful restraints to neces- 
sary comforts ; but from them, up to the com- 
plicated etiquette of a Chinese Court, which 
is said to require years to learn, there is a 
series of steps, each one placing an additional 
check upon the impulses, and causing an 
increased delay in the satisfaction of the 
desires. Every thoughtful person, in what- 
ever rank of life he moves, is conscious of 
these social restraints in some degree, and 
those who live in the humblest and simplest 
manner may find a material compensation 
for their privations in their freedom from the 
many restrictions which the style and form of 
a high station imposes. 
It becomes, however, a serious question, 
which we should fairly settle for ourselves, 
how far it is wise and right to submit to these 
social checks, and at what point we should 
resist them. Of course no abstract rules can 
guide us in this matter. What is a trouble- 
some luxury, or a needless form, in one coun- 
try or age, is a necessary comfort or a gentle 
courtesy in another ; different circles and dif- 
ferent positions demand a certain degree of 
conformity to prevalent custom. Yet, with 
every allowance for these differences, there is 
still a wide margin for our choice. There is 
a certain defiance of conventional regulations 
which is simply rude, and subverts social 
order without any good result. To appear in 
company with negligent attire; to omit small 
tokens of respect, to eat in a hasty and 


uncouth manner, to indulge in any habits 
offensive to the feelings of other, will simply 
render the offender an intolerable nuisance, 
and shut him out from the society which he 
thus insults. 

There is, however, far more danger of the 
other extreme. We are so apt to be dazzled 
by the glitter of a style of living beyond our 
own, that we are willing to sacrifice much 
real comfort, time, money, thought, and even 
principle, to imitate it. In the one matter 
of dress, for example, it is astonishing to see 
how gladly many persons will lay down their 
individuality, their taste, their comfort, their 
health and their judgment at the shrine of 
fashion. Others, to satisfy the supposed 
claims of politeness, will forfeit sincerity and 
truth; or, to copy the style in which the 
wealthy live, they will part with all their 
domestic freedom and happy simplicity, and 
sometimes with even integrity itself. To 
gain admission to some coveted circle, or to 
retain their positions in it, some will sacrifice 
true friendship and good advice ; or, to avoid 
the sneer of an evil companion, they will 
relinquish their innocence and peace of mind. 
All such checks upon our self respect and 
purity, upon our good sense and comfort, and 
upon our health and happiness, we should 
resist with all the powers we possess. No social 
restraints should ever be permitted to bind 
our sense of duty, to fetter our generous 
impulses, to curtail our domestic joys, or to 
interfere with physical health and mental 
progress. Those on the other hand that are 
purifying and elevating in their influence, 
that check selfishness and curb evil passions, 
we should welcome as benefactors; while 
those which are simply innocent and harm- 
less regulations of social custom we may 
willingly observe, because they oil the wheels 
of social life and prevent unpleasant friction. 
It will require all our judgment and discre- 
tion wisely to discriminate between these 
various kinds of social restraints, and to 
decide the limit of their authority over us; 
but the very effort to do this is, in itself, an 
important culture, and will yield good fruits 
in strengthening moral principle and elevat- 
ing the character.— Public Ledger. 





———_—__- 


Ler THE CHILDREN ALONE!—Children 
are children as kittens are kittens. A sober,,. 
sensible old cat that sits purring before the 
fire does not trouble herself because her kit- 
ten is hurrying and dashing here and there 
in a fever of excitement to catch its own tail. 
She sits still and purrson. People should do 
the same with children. One of the diffi- 
culties of home education is the impossibility 
of making parents keep still; it is with them, 
out of affection, all watch and worry. 


yo 


FRIENDS’ 


PETITIONS IN FAVOR OF PEACE, 

The friends of Peace throughout the coun- 
try have displayed a most praiseworthy ac- 
tivity and energy in holding Peace meetings, 
and preparing memorials to the Government 
and petitious to Parliament in favor of the 
continuance of a policy of neutrality, and 
against the grant of the vote of six millions 
for increased armaments. Hitherto the pre- 
servation of peace kas been maintained in 
spite of a tremendous clamor by the war 
party and their organs, But, unfortunately, 
the hungry claimants on behalf of the army 


and navy have been too influential to be pre- 
vented from securing the money vote, espe- 


cially as their friends in the Cabinet were from 
the first determined to push it. 


More than one thousand three hundred peti- 
tions in favor of peace, and with an aggregate 


of over 100,000 signatures, have been pre- 


sented to the House of Commons during the 
past six weeks, To specify or even enumerate 
all these in detail would occupy too much of 


our space; but it is only due to the fidelity 
and industry of our friends, to make mention 
of at least a portion of these efforts, as repre- 
sentative of many others of a kindred nature 
during the same period. In many localities, 
good and wise men of various parties and 
denominations have united in this work, 
Some towns, as Manchester, Brighton, Tor- 
quay, etc., sent up as many as twelve, twenty, 
or more petitions each. Many of the petitions 
with only one signature represented large 
and important bodies, as, for example, the 
one signed by the Mayor of Manchester 
representing the aldermen and corporation. 
Again, the one signed by Mr. G. S. Gibson 


represented the whole of the Society of 


Friends as a body. Many political associa- 
tions and public meetings adopted memorials 
signed by the chairman as representing all 
the other members, 

Such efforts, extending over the kingdom, 
afford a satisfactory reply to the question oc- 
casionally put “ What are the Peace Society 
and their friends doing?” Their influence 
will, it is to be hoped, have largely tended to 
restrain the unwisdom of certain statesmen, 
and to counteract the policy of an unscrupu- 
lous and interested faction of the advocates 
of war.— Herald of Peace. 





THE youth who inherits wealth is apt to 
have life made too easy for him, and so grows 
sated with it because he has nothing left to 
desire. Having no special object to struggle 
for, he finds time too heavy on his hands, re- 
mains mentally and morally asleep, and his 
position in society is often no higher than 
that of a polypus over which the tide flows. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


It does me good, sometimes, to review and 
analyze my early experience, and look at it 
in the light of to-day, and when I do this I 
enjoy talking with thee about it, for thou 
always understands me so readily, and often 
helps me to understand myself; I think thou 
hast a special gift in that direction, and hast 
often exercised it to my profit. 

My religion, or perhaps I had better say 
my creed, is a very simple one. It is based 
upon the teaching addressed to Cain: “If 
thou doest well shalt thou not be accepted ?” 
etc. My earliest convictions were in accord 
with this truth, and, my surroundings favor- 
ing them, they grew with my growth, and so 
covered the whole ground of individual re- 
sponsibility and were so soul-satisfying that I 
had no inducement to give place to any con- 
flicting sentiment; for which I feel thankful. 
Perhaps it is this experience that makes me 
unable to feel closely with those who have 
obstructed the plain path (declared to be so 
plain that the wayfarer need not err), by 
placing upon it the stones of theological 
dogmas. These ever will be stumbling blocks, 
and I greatly regret they should be placed in 
the way of any sincere inquirer, 

Perhaps, my dear friend, thou dost share 
the feeling under which the conviction is, 
that had Friends kept to their plain way of 
living and plain way of preaching, priest- 
craft would not have flourished as it now 
does in this nineteenth century. Neverthe- 
less, the cloud which has been caused by our 
unfaithfulness has its silver lining, for there 
are many evidences that the grand Truth of 
the Indwelliag divine Life, as a sure guide, 
is being acknowledged even by those who 
have been surrounded by counter influences. 
And it may be that those who are now being 
visited by “the day-spring from on high,” 
will be more faithful to the simple openings 
of Truth than those who have preceded them, 
and, peradventure, their example may stimu- 
late us to more earnestness in preesing forward 
in the support of what we consider the great 
fundamental truth of the Christian Church, 
the Indwelling of the divine Life. How near 
this brings us to the great Source of Strength, 
the Fountain of true Refreshment; and how 
does even the acknowledgment of this truth 
make us feel we must, unless we greatly 
resist, partake of and be renewed by it, in our 
spiritual life. : 

I am interested in my subject, and could 
say much more, but lest I say too much, and 
give thee some idle words I will close, after 
saying that the Scripture I have quoted as 
the basis of my faith was, years ago, spoken 
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of by one whom I loved, now no longer with 
us, as being “the firet and the best serm n 
ever preached ”—containing so much in 80 
few words. 





Upon examining Job Scott’s Journal, vol. 1, 
page 461, I find his desire was not exactly as 

thought it was expressed, but is as follows: 

He was ill with small-pox, and he ad- 
dressed his “‘ dearly beloved parents, brothers 
and sisters, relations and friends.” 

Speaking of his children, he says, ‘‘ They 
are placed so that I have been pretty easy, 
but I could wish them. to get a little more 
learning than some of them are at present in 
the way of; and, although I do not wish 
much of the world’s polish, yet it is, at this 
awful moment, my desire that they may not 
be brought up with much rusticity, for this, I 
believe, has not very often contributed either 
to civil or religious usefulness.” 

I frequently am led to consider the great 
responsibility that rests upon the teachers and 
committees of our particular Meeting. Loving 
parents bring their young children, say of six 
to seven years of age, and they continue in 
our several schools until they pass out from 
them to enter upon the cares of life, 
and many to become the active workers in 
the concerns of civil and religious society. 
The question arises, how have their minds 
been moulded by the daily intercourse with 
their teachers? 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 20, 1878. 


Bustness TRAINING OF GirLs.— We would 
like to give a little hint to fathers in refer- 
ence to the duty of instructing daughters, as 
well as sons, in the plain principles involved 
in the care of property. We have lately 
seen it intimated that nine women out of 
every twelve have never seen a check, and 
that ninety out of any given hundred are 
unable to distinguish a coupon from an en- 
graved label. It is also feared that even 
among those who have property interests, 
there is a dangerous ignorance of the com- 
parative security and advantages of different 
kinds of property, which is liable to leave 
them unguarded from the wiles of the selfish 
and designing, or perhaps, hinder them from 
judging justly of the action of those who are 
only endeavoring to carry out the provisions 
of the law in a legal manner. If these fears 
are well grounded in any general sense, we 
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must lay the responsibility where it surely 
belongs—at the doors of the fathers. 

In a former age, when the paternal estate 
descended almost unimpaired to the eldest 
son of a family, who became the care-taker 
of his sisters and of his younger brothers, 
women had less need, perhaps, to understand 
how to exercise a judicious control over their 
own affairs. 

Recent experiences of the educators of 
boys and girls lead us to the belief that there 
is not that radical difference’ in the intel- 
lectual status of the sexes, which might be 
an excuse for leaving women helpless under 
the guardianship of men, fettered by igno- 
rance of affairs, and baffled by the traditional 
belief that it is not fitting for ladies to know 
anything of pecuniary matters. Here are 
some wholesome plain words: 


“The best laid plans of the best of fathers 
go crooked sometimes, and the responsibilities 
of property are cruelly devised often by the 
kindest and most devoted fortune-makers. 
Men who turn their whole lives into a tread- 
mill threshing out golden grain, and never 
getting a step nearer to the desired rest until 
they drop down in the harness, are very care- 
ful to keep their daughters from any contact 
with the wheels and the axle grease and the 
machinery. But when the helpless daughter 
comes to stand in the place of responsibility, 
either she is led to it blindfold, or she runs a 
perilous chance to be caught in the entang- 
ling belts and wheels. If her father had 
taught her something about such matters, she 
would not have the mortification of learning 
about them in the way that knowledge comes 
afterwards, nor have the helpless sense of not 
learning it at all and being a cipher in her 
own affaires.” 





SLEEP, THE RestoRER.—So much has 
been said and written concerning the virtue 
of early rising, that it may seem to some a 
dangerous heresy to say that the most crying 
need of the present day is more sleep and 
more rest, and that we would do good service 
to humanity by encouraging every one to sleep 
as late into the morning as the inclination 
of nature prompts, rather than to make a 
point of rising with the lark. 

By sleep the brain renews its forces, ap- 
propriating to itself the nutrient material 
which the blood supplies. This it cannot so 
effectively do while it is in full activity, and 
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the amount of healthful mental work any 
one can accomplish must be limited by the 
amount of brain rest and the facilities for 
brain renewal which are attainable. Cool, 
comfortable and ‘quiet sleeping apartments 
are a requisite for all who have'to exercise 
much mental effort during the day, and we 
hope that the present generation will not too 
earnestly insist upon the supposed maxims of 
venerable economists of the past, remember- 
ing how much suffering attends nervous ex- 
haustion arising from insufficient rest. 

The use of mere stimulants will never sup- 
ply the place of Nature's one appointed re- 
storer—indeed, it may well be questioned if 
in almost every case, more work and better 
work might not be accomplished without, 
than witb artificial stimulation. 

Not too late to bed and not too early to 
rise is a safer maxim for the workers of this 
day, if they would have the work accom- 
plished be a credit to themselves and a benefit 
to others, than the aphorisms of our fathers. 

There would be much less business for the 
now overborne physicians, who are deemed 
specially wise in the treatment of nervous 
disorders, if there was an earnest stand taken 
by all workers in favor of abundance of 
sleep—and of sleep during the darkness and 
stillness of night. It seems strangely im- 
provident to continue any course of life 
which is known to be unduly exhaustive of 
nervous force, and then turn at last to the 
physician for aid when the problem of 
restoration becomes most difficult. How 
much better ‘‘an ounce of prevention than 
@ pound of cure.” 





- MARRIED. 

On the 11th of Fourth month, 1878, under the 
care of Darby Monthly Meeting, at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, Alfred L. Sellers, of East Brad- 
ford township, Chester county, to Alice S., daughter 
of Joseph and Margaret S. Powell, of Upper Darby, 
Delaware county, Pa. 





DIED. 

BROWN.—On the 3d of Fourth month, 1878, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Evaus A. Gregg, 
Drumore township, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
after a lingering illness, Rachel Brown, widow of 
the late Nathan Brown, aged nearly 82 years; a 
member of Little Britain Meeting. 

PENROSE.—On the 2d of Fourth month, 1878, 
Margaret Penrose, wife of Joseph Penrose, a 
member of Drumore Meeting, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, in the 64th year of her age. 
















justice. 


SHEPHERD.—On the 2d of Fourth month, 1878, 
at Ghent, N. Y., William R. Shepherd, aged 67 
years; a worthy member of Hudson Montbly Meeting. 

In the above notice is chronicled the death of 
the third of the children of our deceared friends, 
Caleb and Hannah Shepherd, late of Saratoga, who 
have been “called hence” within the space of three 
months. 








BABYLONIAN WILLOW (Salix Babylonica). 
B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the State 


Board of Education of Connecticut, has 
issued the following paper on tree-planting in 
general and upon the Syrian willow in par- 
ticular, which we think interesting. Any- 
thing which tends to promote a love of trees 
among the rising generation, and which will 
lead to the filling up of the waste places of 
the land with useful and beautiful trees, 
whether forest, fruit or ornamental, claims 
our cordial sympathy. 
the taste for the planting and conservation of 
trees carefully cultivated in the youth by 
influences exerted through the public schools. 


He desires to have 


The Jove of trees early inplanted in the 


school and fostered in the home will be sure 
to make our youth practical arborists. 
should learn that trees have been the admira- 


They 


tion of the greatest and best men in all ages, 
The ancients understood well the beauty and 
hygienic value of trees. The Hebrews almost 
venerated the palm. It was the chosen sym- 
bol of Judea on their coins and graven on 
the doors of the temple as the sacred sign of 
The cedar of Lebanon was the pride 
of the Jews, and became to them the emblem 
of strength and beauty, as is seen in Ezekiel’s 
description of a cedar in Lebanon, with fair 
branches and with a shadowing shroud and 
of a high stature, and his top was among the 
thick boughs. The height was exalted above 
all the trees of the field, and his boughs were 
multiplied and his branches became leng. 
Thus was he fair in his greatness, in the 
length of his branches, nor any tree in the 
garden of God like unto him iu beauty, 

The Egyptians, Greeks and Romans were 
proficients in tree planting. Hence, Thebes, 
Memphis, Athens, Carthage, Rome, Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, as their very ruins still 
show, had each their shaded streets or parks. 
Two thousand years ago it was the ambition 
of the richest Romana to maintain a rural 
home in the midst of the city, as it is of the 
wealthy Londoner, Viennese or Berliner to- 
day; and their ancient villas were most lav- 
ishly adorned. The Paradise of the Persians 
was filled with blossoming trees and long 
lines of roses. This taste for beautiful gar- 
dens was transplanted from Persia to Greece, 
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and the greatest Greek philosophers held 
their schools in beautiful gardens and groves. 
The devastation of parks, the destruction of 
shade trees, the neglect of public streets and 
private grounds, the decay of rural tastes, 
and the utter slight of home adornments, 
were clearer proofs of the great relapse to 
barbarism than was that vandalism which 
merely destroyed the proud monuments of 
classic art and literature. 

In tree planting the beginning only is diffi- 
cult. It is the first step that costs—at least, 
it costs effort and persuasion to set this thing 
on foot; but, that step once taken, others are 
sure to follow. Many youth in Connecticut 
whose first experience as little arborists was 
oneee by the prizes for ‘‘ Centennial Tree 

lanting” which I offered them in 1876, 
have become so interested in this pleasant 
work that they have continued it each subse- 
quent spring. Because the main tug is at the 
start, on account of the inertia of ignorance 
and indifference, that start should be made 
easy. I should greatly prefer to start five 
thousand elms or maples this year in Connec- 
ticut, if it could be done as easily as my five 
thousand willow scions seem likely to be stuck 
in the ground—some of them I hope in every 
town of the State. But, as a beginning in 
tree planting, sure to lead to something more 
and better, and in order to interest our youth 
in this broad subject, a sketch of the famous 
Syrian willow is here given. 

English writers make the Twickenham 
willow quite historic. About a hundred and 
fifty years ago an English merchant, Mr. 
Vernon, doing business in Aleppo and Smyr- 
na, brought to Alexander Pope a package of 
figs encased in a basket made of unpeeled 
osiers. Noticing that one of the scions pen- 
etrating into the moist figs was budding, Pope 
carefully cut out and planted it. Thence 

rew the famous “Syrian Willow,” which 
ecame a favorite with the poet, and finally 
with the English people—so much so that his 
successor on the Twickenham estate felled 
the tree, to avoid the annoyance of the 
crowds of visitors which it attracted to his 
grounds. I saw iis successor at the Twick- 
enham villa lastsummer. It was also planted 
by the Thames, in Kew Gardens, where it 
still thrives, 

Professor Fraser's “ Life of Bishop Berke- 
ley” refers to the fact that Dr. Samuel Jobn- 
son, once rector at Stratford, and afterwards 
President of King’s College, New York City 
(now Columbia College), brought scions of 
the Twickenham willow to America. More 
than ninety years ago a kinsman of Wash- 
ington brought scions from Pope’s estate to 
Mouot Vernon. Soon after the Revolution- 
ary War a member of Congress from New 


York, Judge Daniel C. Verplanck, father of 
Gulian C. Verplanck, admiring this willow 
at Mount Vernon, took scions to his estate at 
Fishkill, whence it was widely spread and 
became a favorite tree along the Hudson. In 
1803 it was transferred to the grounds of 
President Johnson by his son, @ relative of 
Gulian C. Verplanck, where it grew finely. 
This incident intensified the interest of the 
Johnson family in tree planting, and they 
took the lead in this grand work in Stratford. 
Much as the willow was admired for private 
grounds, with its long, drooping pendants, it 
was not deemed best for the public streets, for 
which the elm, maple, plane and other na- 
tives were wisely preferred. No town of its 
size on the Shore Line between New York 
and Providence is now adorned with so many 
stately, ancient trees as Stratford. 

By the kindness of Mr. Wm. S. Johnson, 
grandson of President Johnson, one of the 
willows which he set out more than forty 
years ago has been recently placed at my dis- 
posal. From this I have carefully taken 
every scion suitable for planting, keeping 
them fresh in moist sawdust in the cellar of 
the State House in New Haven, thence tak- 
ing them for free distribution as I visit vari- 
ous parts of the State. Finding the demand 
likely to exceed the supply, I have procured 
a few thousand scions from several points on 
the Hudson. So long as the five thousand 
cuttings on band will last they are supplied 
gratuitously to any citizen of Connecticut, at 
the offixe of the State Board of Education in 
New Haven, or sent by mail, on application, 
enclosing stamps for postage. Six or eight 
cents will pay for the postage of six scions, 
varying according to their size. They should 
be kept in a cellar covered with moist sand, 
sawdust or earth, until April, when they 
should be planted, butt end down, leaving 
about two inches, or at least two buds, above 
the ground. The willow prefers moist ground 
and its roots search far for water. Hence, it 
should not be planted near a well. It is 
hardy and grows well in uplands, though 
thriving best near water or on moist land. 
On submitting the leaves to two professors of 
botany in Yale College, they each pronounced 
them to be the Salix Babylonica. Desiring 
to interest the youth of Connecticut to the ut- 
most in rural adornment, it seems to me the 
fact that they can so easily procure for the 
grounds around the school house or the home 
a tree of such historic character will secare 
not only the wide propagation of this one 
tree, but, what is still more important, will 
awaken a healthful love of nature and fond- 
ness for arboriculture, and then for rural 
scenes and scenery. 

Willows are much more numerous in the 
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Old World than in the New. Loudon de. 
scribes more than two hundred species be- 
longing to the genus Willow which are found 
rowing in British collections. Of these 
Booker enumerates seventy as natives of Brit- 
ain. Other botanists greatly reduce the num- 
ber, considering as mere varieties some which 
were counted as distinct species. Of all these 
different varieties the Salix Babylonica is the 
most celebrated. It is a native of the banks 
of the Euphrates, is a favorite tree in China, 
Turkey, Algiers, and in the north of Africa,, 
and has been widely planted in the United 
States. It was introduced into St. Helena 
from Britain by General Beatson, in 1810, 
‘and planted near a spring, which became a 
favorite resort of Napoleon; and thence it 
was propagated widely on that island. In 
1821 Napoleon’s remains were interred be- 
neath the weeping willows near this fountain, 
So popular bas this willow become as an or- 
namental tree that it is said now to be com- 
moner in almost every country than in its 
native habitat-near Babylon, though Bochart 
says of the channels of the Euphrates: “ The 
banks were once so thickly lined with wil- 
lows that Babylonia was calied from them the 
valley of the willows.” Johns says: “There 
can be little doubt that the trees on which 
the captives of Israel hung their harps* be- 
longed to the species named Salix Baby- 
~lonica.” 


f 





fact that, besides preceding social evolution, 
they precede human evolution; they are 
traceable among the higher animals. The 
dog, afraid of being beaten, comes crawling 
up to his master; clearly manifesting the de- 
sire to show submission. Nor is it solely to 
human beiugs that dogs use such propitiatory 
actions; they do the like one to another. All 
have occasionally seen how, on the approach 
of some formidable Newfoundland or mastiff,. 
a small spaniel, in the extremity of its terror, 
throws itself on its back with legs in the air. 
Instead of threatening resistance by growls 
and showing of teeth, as it might have done 
had not resistance been hopeless, it spontan- 
eously assumes the attitude that would result 
from defeat in battle; tacitly saying, “I 
am conquered, and at yourmercy.” Clearly, 
then, besides certain modes of behavior ex- 
pressing affection, which are established still 
earlier in creatures lower than man, there are 
established certain modes of behavior express- 
ing subjection. After recognizing this fact, 
we shall be prepared to recognize the fact that 
daily intercourse among the lowest savages, 
whose small loose groups, scarcely to be called 
social, are without political or religious regu- 
lation, is under a considerable amount of 
ceremonial regulation. No ruling agency be- 
yond that arising from personal superiority 
characterizes the scattered hordes of Austra- 
lians ; but they have imperative ceremonies.. 
Strangers meeting have to remain some time 
silent; a mile from an encampment approach 
must be heralded by loud cooeys; a green 
bough is used as an emblem of peace, and 
brotherly feeling is indicated by exchange of 
names. So the Tasmanians, similarly without 
government save that implied by predomi- 
nance of a leader during war, had settled 
ways of indicating peace and defiance. The 
Esquimaux, too, though without social ranks 
or anything like chieftainship, have under- 
stood usages for the treatment of guests. 
Kindred evidence may be joined with this. 
Ceremonial control is highly developed in 
many places where the other forms of control 
are but rudimentary. The wild Comanche 
“exacts the observance of his rules of eti- 
quette from strangers,’ and “is greatly 
offended” by any breach of them. When 
Araucanians meet, the inquiries, felicitations. 
and condolences which custom demands, are 
so elaborate that the “ formality occupies ten 
or fifteen minutes.” Of the ungoverned 
Bedouins we read that ‘“‘their manners are 
sometimes dashed with a strange ceremonious- 
ness;”’ and the salutationsof Arabs aresuch that. 
the “ compliments, in a well-bred man, never: 
last less than ten minutes.” ‘“‘ We were par- 
ticularly struck,” says Livingstone, “ with the. 
punctiliousness of manners shown by the 

























CEREMONIAL OBSERVANCE—MODIFICATIONS 
OF MANNERS AMONG MEN AND ANIMALS. 

Herbert Spencer writes : 

If, excluding all purely private actions, we 
include.under the name “ conduct” all ac 
tions which involve direct relations with 
other persons ; and if under the name “ gov- 
ernment ” we includeall control of such con- 
duct, however arising; then we must say 
that the earliest kind of government, the 
most general kind of government, and the 
government which is ever spontaneously re- 
commencing, is the government of ceremonial 
observance. More than this is true. Not 

simply does this kind of government precede 

other kinds, and not only has it in all places 

and times approached nearer to universality 

~> of influence, but it has ever had, and contin- 

ues to have, the largest share in regulating 

men’s lives. Proof that the modifications of 
conduct called ‘‘ manners” and “ behavior ” 

arise long before those which political and 
religious restraints cause, is yielded by the 


*“ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down; 
yea we wept when we remembered Zion. We 
hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof. For there they that carried us away cap- 
tive required of usasong. And they that wasted 
us required of us mirth,” 
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Balonda.” “The Malagasy have many dif- 
ferent forms of salutations, of which they 
make liberal use. Hence in their 

eneral intercourse there is much that is stiff, 

rmal and precise.” A Samoan orator, when 
speaking in Parliament, “is not contented 
with a mere word of salutation, such as ‘ gen- 
tlemen,’ but he must, with great minuteness, 
go over the names and titles, and a host of 
ancestral references,of which they are proud.” 

THE BABY'S RELIGION. 
“« What is the little one thinking about? 
Very wonderful things, no doubt,” 

— Holland. 

The life of faith begins in infancy, and can 
be helped or hindered. 

It would seem that for months before the 
baby’s brain can receive any tracery of 
thought, it is subject to a series of emotional 
impressions which constitute the divinely- 
appointed “first steps of education.” In 
that vague, sensitive and atill embryotic con- 
dition of the infantile nature, when it has no 
more power than a photographer's plate to 
protect itself against impressions, we may 
almost read the first dim records of a reli- 
gious experience and may recoguize the pro- 
vidential preparations for a spiritual life. 

The little child first finds itself in the 
hands of a superior human power—a power 
which it can no more measure or understand 
than we can comprehend God. Its first un- 
conscious lesson is one of dependence and 
trust. The earliest rays of intelligence direct 
it through a sense of need to a source of sup- 
ply. How soon the little jelly balls change 
to real eyes and send up a look of wonder, 
awe and confidence! Rapidly follows the 
element of discipline: the recognition of 
limitations which must not be over-passed 
and of conditions which must be observed— 
or all the worse! 

These first impressions lead on to something 
like a baby morality—the foundation of all 
ethics. The little soul soon hears from the 
mysterious Sinai of parental authority the 
imperative “Thou shalt! Thou shalt not!” 
it owns a law-giver and accepts a judge. All 
this comes before any reflection is possible, 
and before any questions are asked. The 
child does not know what is taking place, 
and has as yet no faculty of resistance. 
Hence all the earliest and perhaps the most 
durable impressions of childhood constitute a 
kind of rudimentary religion. Its surround- 
ings and relations -operate as a spiritual 
mould, in which the young life takes its 
shape, passively and unconsciously. 

Thus religion is provided for in the recep- 
tive constitution and orderly environment of 
each child. Certainly during the first two 


years, the sentiments of dependence, rev- 
erence, mystery, trust and duty all arise 
naturally and are directed toward the parent. 
These sacred seeds, which strike their hidden 
root downward and shvot their soft, yieldin 

blades upward under the touch of parenta 
light and love—are they not sown in the 
deep soil of our being? By a primary law, 
antecedent to all reasoning, the intelligence, 
affection and will of the baby respond to 
these earliest impressions, as if they were the 
natural and predetermined order of unfold- 
ing. Thus the religious feelings, which may 
by-and-by find their object and rest in the 
Parent of all Love and Wisdom, must first 
be called out and exercised toward the human 
helper. 

Weare thus led to this important practical 
conclusion: The religious education of the 
child is best promoted by respecting and con- 
firming these early impressions, and building 
up the young life in harmony with its own 
nature, so that in maturer years the “ grown- 
up child” may live amid Invisible Realities 
and under the clearer law of Reason in the 
same spirit of reverent acceptance and 
obedient love which charmed it to peace in 
the mother’s arms. 

The impressions made in early infancy, in 
advance of mental activity, were held by 
Spurzheim to be transient and of little value ; 
and it may be unbecoming to lay down any 
positive theory, especially as none but a 
mother can know just what goes on in the 
baby’s mind. But-recent writers have taught 
us to attach great importance to causes which 
operate antecedently to consciousness, or in- 
dependently of it; and to those who consider 
the commandiag influence of ancestral and 
pre-natal conditions, it may also seem 
highly probable that the impressions stored 
away in an infant’s organism during its pe- 
riod of utter passivity and helplessness will 


+ 


* 


reappear as important factors in all its after 


life. 

Alas! if life must be taken hard at the 
very threshold—if the helpless babe must 
find itself in a world of semi-torment, what 
wonder if “images of fear” shall haunt the 
spirit afterward? Who shall say how far 
our moods of distrust and misgiving and 
antagonism toward God and man, and our 
struggles with ghastly phantoms and distorted 
theories of ourselves and of creation, are due 
to the sad shadows and bodily discomforts of 
babyhood ? 

Religious education, therefore, begins at 
the beginning. The influences of the nursery 
should be such as to favor a continuous 
development of that sense of trust which is 
at the heart’s core of spiritual health and 
sanity. To invest the infant with comfort- 
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able conditions, to spare it all sudden shocks 
and pitiful pinings, to shield the little palpi- 
tating heart from terrors, to surround it with 
serenities, to lay in its nerve-structure the 
train of pleasant associations—all this will 
make intelligent faith in the goodness of 
things easy and natural, and will permit the 
faculties to unfold in a friendly climate, with 
a pre-inclination toward their natural and 
orderly uses. 





EDUCATED FARMERS, 


Every small town of a thousand inhabitants 
will find a place for a-minister, doctor and 
y lawyer, and the place will be filled by a co!- 
‘lege graduate, old or young. But in every 

country town, from Maine to Oregon, there is 
a third place which a college graduate could 
and ought to fill with a sense of dignity and 
duty befitting his education, This is, the 
farmers’ field of life and labor. This is a 
field of usefulness and enjoyment, in which he 
may develop his best faculties for the public 
good by raising the intellectual and social 
status of an occupation that stands at the very 
fountain-head of all the other human indus- 
tries. An educated farmer is what every 
rural town needs more than its educated law- 
yer. He is needed to raise agriculture to the 
name and dignity of a profession as well as 
occupation; to give to it all the science, 
~~ learning, taste, judgment and genius he has 
' acquired ; to give to it enthusiasm, even the 
full play of his perceptions of artistic beauty. 
No other human occupation supplies such a 
field, scope and play for these faculties and 
qualities of the mind. ° : ’ 

In every country town, especially in his 
own, there is always a farm easily accessible, 
which, with a small capital in money and the 
larger capital of his educated and earnest in- 
dustry, will yield him a life of dignified inde- 
pendence and comfort which no other indus- 
trial occupation can warrant him. No other 
business is so frank, generous and above-board. 
It has no secrets nor unfriendly competitions. 
It is the only one in which those who follow 
it make common stock of all their experi- 
ments and observations, and form clubs and 
societies, and support periodicals to impart to 


~* each other all they have learned in the art of 


producing crops, raising and grading stock, 
improving and increasing orchard and gar- 
den fruits, and in every other process and 
department of agricultural industry and in- 
terest.— Elihu Burritt, in Christian at Work. 





Socrates, the great promoter of virtue 
among the Athenians, has this saying, “ that 
good men must let the world see that their 
manners or dealings are more than an oath.” 
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TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 


A transit of Mercury will occur on the 6th 
of May which is anticipated with much in- 
terest in the astronomical world. It will be 
visible all over the United States, and will 
occupy about seven hours and a half in its 
passage. Transits of Mercury are much 
more frequent than those of Venus, the aver- 
age interval being less than ten years. Thus 
the coming transit will be followed by others 
in 1881 and 1891, while after the transit of 
Venur, in 1882, none will occur till 2004. 
No previous transit of mercury has ever 
aroused the attention of observers like the 
one whose advent is so soon anticipated ; for 
it is hoped that its observation will help in 
the solution of several important problems, 
especially in determining the orbit of Mer- 
cury, in throwing more light on the question 
of an iotra-Mercurial planet, and in furnish- 
ing data for renewed estimates of the sun’s 
distance. Astronomers are already making 
preparations for the observation of the phe- 
nomenon. Two French scientists are now on 
their way to the West to be in readiness for 
its advent. They are sent out officially. One 
of them is M. Charles André, director of the 
observatory in the University of Lyons, and 
the other is M. Angot, professor of physics at 
the Lycée Fontanes, in Paris. The place of 
their destination is Ogden, Utah, and the lo- 
cality has been selected for two reasons. It 
is on elevated ground, nearly on the ‘‘ divide ”” 
of the continent, very favorably situated for 
dryness of climate and purity of atmos- 
phere, and the centre of the transit will take 
place nearly at local noon. 

Mercury is too small to be seen by the 
naked eye in its passage across the sun, but 
unscientific observers, who have access to 
good telescopes, will have no difficulty in de- 
tecting the presence of the slow-moving 
black spot on the face of the great luminary, 
while they are willing to leave the difficult 
and delicate observations and calculations to 
practised eyes and mathematical braine.— 
Providence Journal. 





From the Living Age. 
HOMEWARD. 


“ There remaineth a rest.” 


The day dies slowly in the western sky; 

The sunset splendor fades, and wan and cold 
The far peaks wait the sunrise ; cheerily 

The goatherd calls his wanderers to their fold : 
My weary soul, that fain would cease to roam, 
Take comfort ; evening bringeth all things home, 


Homeward the swift-winged seagull takes its flight; 
The ebbing tide breaks softly on the sand: 

The red-sailed boats draw shoreward for the night ; 
The shadows deepen over sea and land: 

Be still, my soul, thine hour shall also come; 
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Behold, one evening God shall lead thee home. 
—From the Spanish. H. M 






———— 
THE NIGHT COMETH. 


Cometh the night, wherein no man may labor, 
Therefore we work while yet the day is light; 
To thee, to me, to foeman, friend and neighbor, 
Cometh the night—the night. 








Toil on, toil on, nor dally with the morning, 
Sweet syren, couching in a thousand snares ; 
Faithless she flies—scanty and brief her warning— 
Leaving thee unawares. 







Then am’rous breath of moon will tempt to pleasure, 
And ease, and rest until the heat be past; 

Arise and work! We have no time for leisure 
Whose sky is overcast 








Aye, overcast. Though morn be sweet and pleasant, 
And later noon shall offer fresh delight, 

He surely sees who looks beyond the present, 
The shadow of the night. 









Terrible night to those with task half ended, 
Who revel carelessly through rosy hours ; 

Leaving the corn, the goodly corn, untended, 
To gather in the flowers, 








Which close, or droop, or die when eve advances, 
And lo! the sorry harvest withered lies; 

And phantoms of lost hope, lost time, lost chances, 
Out of the gloom arise. 








Not socomes night toall. Sweetsleep will strengthen 
Toilers with burden of the day opprest; 

To whom the evening shadows, while they lengthen, 
Bring peace and Lard won rest. 








0! welcome rest for weary hearts and aching, 
And wounded feet all travel-stained and sore ; 

Welcome the rest, thrice welcome the awaking, 
Never to need it more. 









Work, then, nor fear the struggle and the labor; 
For though maybe the day yet seemeth bright, 

To thee, to me, to foemen, friend and neighbor, 
Cometh the night—the night. 

—The Presbyterian. 
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CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. 


Charles Darwin, himself the third in a di- 
rect line of a family of distinguished men, 
seems to be favored in his sons, two of whom, 
Francis and George, have already contributed 
many valuable additions to our scientific 
knowledge. The first-named of these read a 
highly interesting paper before a recent meet- 
ing of the Linnzean Society of London, on the 
so-called carnivorous plants, detailing a large 













Drosera, proving by actual experiments that 
these plants not only catch insects, as we all 
know, but actually eat them. F. Darwin put 
a large number of plants under glass so that 
they could only get what was given to them. 
Two hundred plants of Drosera rotundifolia 
7 were so treated. One hundred were liberally 
é | fed with chopped meat on the leaves, the 

others had only what they could get from the 
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number of facts derived from a species of 








soil, which, in both cases, were presumably 
the same. The plants were kept in this way 
from July to September, the meat being given 
to the one hundred about every three days. 
At the end of this time the fed plants weighed 
as 22 to the 100 more than the unfed; the 
seeds weighed nearly as 4 to 1, and were more 


than double in number, and the height and 


number of stems were greater. Indeed, every 
part of a plant usually favored by abundant 
nutrition exhibited evidences of great growth 


in the case of the meat-fed plants. Charles 
Darwin’s great work on carnivorous plants, 


as noticed in these columns at the time of its 
appearance, was conclusive to those who ex- ) 


amined it carefully that these curious plants; 
really made food of the insects they caught ; 
but there is nothing lost to science, by any 
means, in having the subject gone over again 
in this practical sort of way. But there is one 
matter which may be mentioned in connec- 
tion with these experiments. When Charles 
Darwin’s work was noticed in these columns 
it was pointed out that his experiments proved 
more than he himself probably perceived, 
namely, that this ‘ carnivorous” property 
was, perhaps, only a form of a power of ab- 
sorbing ammonia through the leaves and 
stems, common, probably, to most plants; 
and, if this be so, as Darwin’s work seems to 
indicate, the plants kept under cloches and 
“unfed” were not in their natural position « 
for making use of the atmosphere as food, and™» 
in this were at some disadvantage under the 
trial. There is little doubt, from well-known 
horticultural experiments, that plants not 
“ carnivorous,” grown in a highly nitrogenous 
atmosphere, thrive more luxuriantly than 
those under ordinary surroundings; and the 
most that can be said is that these curious 
plants have an insect-catching power and a 
means of using nitrogen superior to other 
plants. It is well worth while remembering 
this as it divests the subject of its ‘‘sensa- 
tional ” aspect, and shows that what appears 
so exceptional in the behavior of these plants 
is but a slight modification of a power com- 
mon to all. It is surprising that Darwin has 
not seen the full force of his own work in this 
relation. His son’s work is, however, none 
the less uzeful, and merits the encomiums now 
being showered by European scientific serials. 
— Independent. 





From the Public Ledger. 
USING SHORT WORDS. 
Ex-Governor Seymour, of New York, is 
one of the few men who sometimes practice 
what they preach. In a recent address before 
the School Superintendents in New York, in 
which he recommended the use of short words 


in conversation and writing, he illustrated 
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the advantages of their use by an excep- 
tionally clear speech, composed almost al- 
together of words of one or twosyllables. One 
passage will show this and tell a wholesome 
truth besides: “ We must not only think in 
words but we must also try to use the best 
words, and those which in speech, will put 
most clearly what is in our minds into the 
minds of others. This is the great art to be 
gained by those who wish to teach in the 
school, the church, at the bar or through the 
press. To do this in the right way they 
should, as a rule, use the short words which 
we learn in early life, and which have the 
same sense to all classes of men. ‘They are 
the best for the teacher,-the orator and the 
poet. ” 


Open our eyes, that we that world may see ; 
Open our ears, that we Thy voice may hear! 
And in the spirit-land may ever be, 
And feel Thy presence with us always near. 
—Jones Very. 








































ITEMS. 


Mexico.—Intelligence has been received from the 
City of Mexico that on the 9th inst., M. Foster, the 
United States Minister, officially recognized the 
Diaz Government 

TUNNEL FROM ENGLAND TO FRance.—The project 
of a tunne] under the Straits of Dover seems 
likely to be carried out. Preliminary shafts have 
been sunk at each end, to the depth of 350 feet, and 
it is thought that no difficulties will be met with 
that have not been alreadr anticipated. [t is pro- 
posed to have two companies, one English and the 
other French, each to do one-half the work and 
own its half. The idea of railroad trains running 
for twenty miles under the ocean, is one of the 


Mr. Seymour does not mean to say that 1 
boldest projects ever undertaken by human en- 


the mere fact that a word is short makes it ee oes 
clear, “but it is true that most clear words | 8'"°°"'"8 er 


“The use of long words which we get from 
other tongues not only makes our thoughts 
and our speech dim and hazy, but it has done 
somewhat to harm the morals of our people. 
Crime sometimes does not look like crime 
when it is set before us in the many folds of 
a long word. When a man steals and we 
call it “ defalcation,”’ we are at a loss to know 
if it isa blunder or acrime. If he does not 
tell the truth and we are told that it is a case 
of prevarication it takes us some time to 
know just what we should think of it. No 
man will ever cheat himself into wrong-doing, 
nor will he be at a loss to judge of others if 
he thinks and speaks of acts in clear, crisp 
English terms. It is a good rule when one is 
at a loss to know if an act is right or wrong 
to write it down in short straight out English.” 
The extracts here published will serve to show 
at least, that short words can be made to 


convey ex- Gov. Seymour’s thoughts clearly 
and in good style. 


. Tae Darien InTEROCEANIC CanaL.—M. Lesseps is 
are short ; that most long words we get from becoming interested in the construction of the 
other tongues, and the mass of men do not] Darien Interoceanic Canal. At a meeting of the 
know exactly what they mean, and I am not | French Academy of Sciences, recently held, he 
sure that scholars always get the same ideas} read a paper on the subject, setting forth the fact 
from them.” One of the advantages arising that on the Darien Isthmus there is a practicable 
from the use of short words is thus described : | T°°'* for ® ship. canal to join the Atlantic and 
; * | Pacific oceans. Starting from the Pacific, the line 
He who will try to use short words and to| extends up the river Tuyra to Alligator’s Island, 
shun long ones will in a little while find that | thence through a cutting to the Chucunaque River, 
he can do so with ease, but it will also make | ear where the Tupessa flows into it, thence up the 
him more ready in the use of words of Greek valley of the Taiti to the divide. The summit is to 
Lati oe oe he de th If h be crossed through a tunnel, when the line descends 

or atin origin when he needs them. Ne | the valley of the Accati and Tolo to Port Candi on 
tries to write in words of one syllable he will | the atlantic side. The cost of the work is esti- 
find that he will run through his mind a great | mated at $120,000,000.—San Francisco News-Letter. 
many words toget those he needs. Whilehe| Unpercrounp Forests in tas Tuames VALLEY. 
may not at the time use them, yet they are | —An interesting geological discovery, as we learn 
brought to his mind in his search for those from Nature, was recently made during excavations 
thet be wants.” Tere ie & passage which _ - omg — at the Surrey — 
P ; ocks, London. n penetrating some six feet 

borders on fancy, but nevertheless contains a below the surface, the workmen lmenen came 
germ of truth: across a subterranean forest-bed, consisting of peat 
with trunks of trees, for the most part still stand- 

ing erect. All are of species still inhabiting Brit- 

ain; the oak, alder and willow are apparently most 

abundant. The trees are not mineralized, but re- 

tain their vegetable character, except that they are 

thoroughly saturated with water. In the peat are 

found bones of the great fossil ox. Fresh water 

shells are also found. No doubt is entertained that 

the bed thus exposed is a continuation of the old 

buried forest which has been brought to light at 

various other localities on both sides of the 

Thames. Jn each case the forest bed is found buried 

beneath the marsh clay, showing that the land has 

sunk below the tidal level since the forest flourished. 

Tue first use of anthracite coal as a generator of 

heat known to have been made was by a black- 

smith in his forge in the Wyoming district of Penn- 

sylvania, in 1769, and the first shipment for market 

was in 1775, from where Pittson now stands to 

Carlisle, for use in the Colonial Government forges. 

But it was not until 1808 that the future value of 

the article then known as “stone coal” became as- 

sured. In February of that year an experiment of 

using it in a grate as fuel proved successful at 

Wilkesbarre, and that experiment may be said te 

have been the starting point of a commodity that 

is probably of greater utility and value to-day than 


- 








’ 
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any other known to commerce, being a leading 
factor in our manufacturing industries, as well as 
the chief gezerator of heat throughout the whole 
country. Although its value was ascertained more 
than a hundred years ago, it is only about fifty 
years since it began to be used to any considerable 
extent, and not until 1829 was the first shipment 
made to New York. This was owing more to the 
lack of transportation facilities than to any other 
cause. From that year, when the annual pro- 
duction was less than one thousand tons, the con- 
sumption has so enormously increased that the 
annual production reaches upward of 20,000,000 
tens, to say nothing about the production of bitu- 
minous or soft coal.—Lzchange paper. 


Tue Eastern Question.—The following tele- 
grams have been received from London on the 7th 
inst. : 

London, April 9.—St. Petersburg despatches are 
very pacific. They say the feeling gains ground 
that some formula will be invented which will re- 
move the obstacles to the assembly of a Congress, 
and that Prince Bismarck is evidently interesting 
himself to thisend. They declare that Russia has 
not sought to exclude Europe from considering the 
solution of the Eastern question, and does not re- 
gard the methods proposed by the Treaty of San 
Stefano as the only solution Russia can accept. 
Russian diplomatists say: Let Austria and England 
fix upon the solution. Perhaps by some mutual 
concessions some satisfactory arrangement can be 
found. 

There is a wide basis for an agreement, seeing 
that all recognize great changes are necessary and 
real guaranties must be secured against a renewal 
of the recent disturbances in Southeastern Europe, 
while the problems to be solved, apart from national 
amour propre, would not be simplified by a European 
war, 

A later despatch from St. Petersburg says the 
Journal de St. Petersburg, reviewing the opinions of 
the foreign press upon Prince Gortschakoff’s reply, 
concludes as follows: “The real desire of Russia to 
bring about a peaceful solution of the existing dif- 
ficulties meets with universal recognition. The 
British Government must now abandon its purely 
negative attitude, either by inviting the powers to 


assemble for common negotiations, or by proposing 
solutions which the British Cabinet might wish to 
substitute for the Treaty of San Stefano. Should 
the powers find a compromise Russia would will- 
ingly participate in a discussion and modify the 
treaty.” 





NOTICES. 

The Western First day School Union will meet at 
Kennett Square, on Seventh-day, the 27th inst., at 
10 o’clock A. M. Reports are desired and a full 


attendance from all the schools. 
Tuos. F. Seat, Clerk. 





Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Upper Dublin Friends’ Meeting House, on Seventh 
day, 4th of Fifth month, 1878, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

Carriages will meet the 11 o’clock train at Fort 
Washington, N. P. R. R. 


J. Q. ATKINSON, 
Anna ComLy, \ Cherie. 





A conference of the Educational Committee, with 
the Teachers and Committees of Friends’ Schools, 
and with all Friends interested in the subject of 
Education, will be held on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 27th, 1878, at 10 o’clock A. M., in Race 
Street Meeting House (south end), Philadelphia. 
The subjects to be considered will be those con- 
nected with the establishment and management of 
Friends’ Schools. Wm. Wave Griscom, Clerk. 





The Circular Meeting at Merion, Pa., will occur 
to-morrow. A traiu leaves Thirty-second and Mar- 
ket at 1 P.M., stopping at Elm Station. Those 
wishing to be at the morning meeting can leave at 
9.30 A.M. Let there be a goodly attendance at this 
old house, where William Penn and other of our gf 
ancient worthies have ministered. “A 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING-HUUSE ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting will be held on Sixth-day 
evening, Fourth mo. 26th, at 8 o’clock, in Race St. 
Meeting-house. Annual report will be read and 
directors for the ensuing year selected. The mem- 
bers are solicited, and Friends in general invited to 
attend. Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fourth month 16, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 







| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 


Wheat came in better from the lead- 


Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros. ing home markets and in sympathy 
Stock Broker, 134 S. Third St. Commindion, Merchants, 243 No. , thevowith, and under a fair inquiry to 
Gold........+. — seceeseccseesess 100144@10034 Delaware avenue. cover shorts closed about 4@lc. higher 
State 63 2d SETICS.....00e.0008 144@ % Subject to Market fluctuations. in the export elevators for all deliver- 
State 5s new loan ...... seenctee 1: @ Butter, Prints, pert. 30@ 40/ies. The sales reported comprised 
Cincinnati 7-308 JJ...........00 1004@ Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 20@ 27 | about 6,000 buishels, in lots, including 
City 68, NOW...cccccescccccces-ccvee 112 @113% South, Ohio @ Ind......... 15@ 2 | ungraded Western and Pennsylvania 
Cam & Amboy RR més ’89...109 @ N. Y. State Firkins, “ 20@ 28 sea at $1.29@$1.32; do. Western amber 
Lehigh Valley RR 7s.......... M13%@1l4 | Eggs—Fresh, per doz....... 1Ik@ 13] at $1.33@$1.34; do. Pennsylvania do. at 
Lehigh Valley c m 6s r........ 974@ Wester oC $1.35@$1.36, and Illinois amber, afloat, 
North Penna RR g m 7s r.. 1034@ | Poultry—Chickens, per lb... 11@ 13 | at $1.33. 
Phila & Erie KR 73s....... © weeee 99 @ | Turkeys, “ .» M@ 15| Corn for home consumption in good 
Penna R& Ist M 68 C.......00 1044@1043; | Ducks, “ .» 10@ 12] position was scarce and firm, and at 
Steubenville & Ind 63 JU... 94 @ Alive Poultry, ‘ .. 10@ 12] the opening there were indications of 
Reading RRc m 7s Cc... .....100 @100% | Lard, prime, “ 1. 7@  8| at least a steady market for export, 
Reading RRC M 75 F......100 @1L00%4 | Live Calves, “ ..  5@ 6%| but at the close, under pressure to sell 
Warren & Franklin 7s........ 76! | Live Cattle, * 3@ 6'4| from an unexpected source, prices de- 
Lehigh Valiey RR....... s-- 3844@ 39 | Prime Sheep, wes 4@ 644) clined. The sales before Board com- 
Mineniil RK....... — s+ 4744@ 48 | Poiatoex, white,per bb! new.10 00@ prised about 10,000 bushels in lots, em- 
Nesquehoning RR. se 45 @ Jersey Sweets “ wie 2 00@ 2 50 | bracing rejected at 43@45c.; steamer at 
Norristown RR....... eereees seeee % @ E'y Rose, seed “  .... 2 25@ 2 50| 4814@bve. (local trade), and good and 
PeNDA Riv....ecere-see-voee oeeserees 2844@ 29% Apples, seeeee 5 00@ 6 CO} prime yellow for home use at 52@53c. 
Readiog ED -ccernsenneveerescnsssen 134@ 11% | Rhubarb, per 100..........-s000 4 00@ Hay and straw found sale to a fair 
© TBD BR vcceseccccses petwounnsee 64@ 64) Early Cabbage, per bbl........ 1 50@ 1 75 


United RRs of New Jersey.11934@120 





Lehigh Navigation............ li @ 17% Strawberries, per qt 

Hestonvillie Pass RR.......+.. 6%@ 7 Tomatoes (Bermuda), crate 1 50@ 
13 & 15 Sis Pass RR.....0.+ oe 408 Asparagus, per bunch......... 
Central Transportation.......35 @ Cheese, N ¥ Factory, pe 

Amer Buttonhole Co............ 23 @ “ Western, 


| Green Peas, per crate......... 
sees vssee §=30@ 40 


aggregate amount at former rates. We 
quote N’th Pennsylvania fimothy fey 
at $14.50@$15; prime Western and Yor 
State do. at $13@$14, Rye Straw at 
40@ 70} $11@$12. 

12@ 13%} Seeps.—We quote Clover at 6@7c. for 
- 114%@ 1254 ordinary to choice. 


1 50@ 2 50 
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